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free education, agricultural holdings reform, and so on.
Most of Mr. Chamberlain's energies, however, were
devoted to the work of the Colonial Office, of which
he was made the head. Here for eight years, under
Lord Salisbury and his successor, he did a most remark-
able work. His labours were immensely fruitful, and
they would have been even more so had it not been
for the outbreak of the lamentable Boer War in 1899.
This unhappy struggle, which all but developed into'a
general European war, dragged its weary length beyond
the end both of the century and of the reign of Queen
Victoria. Lord Salisbury, although he knew his health
to be failing fast, felt it to be his duty to remain in
office until peace was secured. Then he resigned.

Salisbury's own particular work during these event-
ful years was, on the one hand, to keep the peace of his
Cabinet, where Mr. Chamberlain's unabandoned and
unrepudiated Radicalism clashed horribly with the
staid reactionism of old-fashioned Tories like Mr.
Chaplin; and, on the other hand, to keep the peace of
Europe, where Britain, in dangerous (if splendid) iso-
lation, found herself faced by an unfriendly France, an
unfriendly Russia, and an unfriendly Germany. With
masterly skill Salisbury steered tne country safely
through the many dangerous rapids of these critical
years. But the strain upon him was tremendous. In
1900 he devolved the foreign secretariat upon the cap-
able and conciliatory Liberal Unionist, the Marquis of
Lansdowne. Then he waited patiently until the re-
establishment of peace in South Africa, and the
Coronation of King Edward, both in 1902, gave him
the opportunity of retirement and repose.
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